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HIS is a practical age. Cui bono, 
of what value, of what advantage, 
of what profit, is a universal question ; 
and every organization, every institution 
which appeals for support, endorsement, 
or sympathy, must in these days answer 
that question. I do not mean to say that 
the question always runs along the lines 
of mere dollars and cents, but every in- 
stitution must show that it has or is 
something of value to the world before 
it will receive much consideration. The 
Young Men’s Christian Association 
stands in this respect like all other in- 
stitutions. It appeals not merely to 
young men to become members and help 
in its work, it appeals to all to extend to 
it sympathy, help, encouragement, and 
it must answer to us and to the world 
the question, ‘“ What advantage is there 
in it? Why not let all Christian work 
be carried on by the denominations in 
their several churches?” A common an- 
swer is, and a true one, that in meeting 
and engaging in work on the single basis 
of a faith in Christ, you are tending to 
bring the Christians of all denominations 
into more perfect unity. That is one an- 
swer, well and justly made. 

I do not propose at this time to stop 
and consider that, for there is still an- 
other answer which I wish to present. 
The Young Men’s Christian Association 
is of value to this country—of inestima- 
ble value—in that it tends to bring about, 
to develop a homogeneity in the nation, 
a single universal American character. 

his nation is unlike all others in the vari- 
ety of the races and peoples that are part 


.' Part of an address delivered at the University of Pennsylva- 
nia, October 16, 1904. 


and parcel of it. You go to Germany, 
and the Germans are there, forming the 
largest part of the population. There 
may be a few foreigners engaged in busi- 
ness or travel, some may even make their 
homes there, but it is a German nation 
pure and simple, and the other races have 
no place in its life. In France, Russia, 
Turkey, it is the same. 

This multitude is in America, however, 
not as travellers, not with a view to tem- 
porary sojourn, but to make this their 
home. They are invited under our laws 
to become, and they do become, citizens, 
sharing with us the duties and responsi- 
bilities of citizenship; so that we have 
gathered here as parts of our nation hun- 
dreds of thousands from almost every 
race on the face of the globe. They come 
bringing with them that antagonism of 
race which has continued for centuries. 
The old quarrels are remembered. They 
bring with them differences in habits and 
thoughts, differences of religious faith, 
and in many instances a lack of any faith. 
They come and are merged into the life 
of this nation, and are, as you and I, to 
determine its destiny. They form part 
of the forces which are to shape the fu- 
ture of this country. 

In order to make this republic what it 
ought to be and what it must be, if it 
is going to lead as a nation of the world, 
it is obvious that there must be developed 
out of these various and often conflicting 
elements a homogeneous and single na- 
tional character and life. How shall it 
be done? Many things are operating to 
this end? Inter-racial marriages will 
have some effect, yet only to a limited 
extent. Community of work will operate 
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largely, the Italian and the Frenchman 
working side by side; the German with 
the Englishman, will little by little be 
drawn together ; each will take something 
from the other, and the animosities of 
the past, the antagonisms of races will 
slowly vanish. Education is another 
power. As the children of all the races 
gather in the public schools, mingling 
there in the pursuit of a common edu- 
cation, they will slowly develop a unity 
of thought which will tend to break down 
the barriers of race. 

Religion is a mighty factor. It may 
not be as quick in its operation, but it is 
stronger and more enduring. You bring 
into a common religious faith all the 
people of this republic; and though they 
speak in various languages, come from 
separate nations, and are engaged in dif- 
ferent work, that community of faith will 
bind them together as nothing else will. 
You perhaps remember the story of two 
gentlemen meeting on board ship, one of 
one race speaking one language, and the 
other of another race and speaking a dif- 
ferent tongue. The one used his lan- 
guage, and the other shook his head; 
and then the other spoke in his language, 
and the first shook his head. They tried 
several ways of establishing a basis of 
companionship until finally one of them 
said “ Christ,” and then they clasped 
hands. They were at once friends. 
There was developed a community of 
feeling which bound them as nothing 
else would; and so if we can bring the 
76,000,000 American people into the 
bonds of a single religious faith, we may 
be sure that the unity of this nation is 
forever secured. 

Now the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation is a most potent factor in bring- 
ing about such a result, and for these 
two reasons, as well as others. First, 
you represent Christianity alone, not de- 
nominationalism. Denominations, creeds, 
have their value, and I have no desire to 
disparage them; but they also have their 
disadvantages, and one of these appears 
in dealing with the multitudes who come 
to our shores from other races and na- 
tions. These immigrants come with dif- 
ferent experiences, different ideas of life, 
and very generally with a large amount 
of indifference and scepticism in refer- 


ence to religious matters. Now if Chris- 
tianity greets them in twenty forms, mak- 
ing appeals in behalf of as many creeds 
and denominations, they will be apt to 
feel that it lacks in vital force, and they 
will continue as indifferent to it as they 
are to the many secular organizations 
that seek to secure their membership. On 
the other hand, the young men from the 
Young Men’s Christian Association say, 
Come with us because we are Christians. 
There is a single, unifying, blessed, vital 
force in Christianity. True, there are 
different denominations; one man _ has 
certain minor beliefs which place him in 
one Church, and another has ideas of 
government which influence him toward 
another; but in the Association we are 
the representatives of the unity of all the 
denominations. We come bearing no 
creed and only one name, the name of 
Christ, believing that that name is the 
one name only, and in His name we bid 
you welcome. You will reach people 
where one working as the representative 
of a church will fail. 

The other reason is equally significant. 
You are young men, and the young will 
respond to your efforts. The hope of the 
future is in the young. The older im- 
migrants are hard to move from the con- 
victions and conditions which have been 
ground into them and become part of 
them and their lives. It is not the old 
men who are easily moved. It is a home- 
ly saving, that it is hard to teach an old 
dog new tricks. And it is true. One 
who has grown to be sixty vears of age, 
who has become settled in his habits, is 
not easily changed. But the young na- 
ture is plastic, ambitious, hopeful. Look- 
ing for better things in their future, it 
responds to the appeals of those who 
like themselves are young. So, because 
you are young and can reach the young, 
because vou represent no denomination 
but only Christ, you will become a potent 
factor in bringing all these races, with 
their diverse characters and creeds, into 
a homogeneity which is necessary for the 
better life of the nation which we all love 
so dearly. 

And this is a work well worth engag- 
ing in. To feel that you are doing some- 
thing toward bringing into one homoge- 
neous mass the various and conflicting 
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elements which now form our American 
nation is stimulating and ennobling. I 
take it every young man, and every 
young woman also, looking out upon life, 
looks out hopefully and w ith ambition to 
be and to do the most and best he or she 
can. You do not want to live lives on 
the lower level; there is something within 
you which makes you look up and feel 
that vou must be something, be some- 
body, and not be mere idle, useless ten- 
ants of a little time and space in the 
world. It is this high thought which 
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stimulates every young person here pres- 
ent, which makes the future so bright. 
You believe there is something before 
you; that you are going to do your best 
and be somebody in the world. You are 
part of this republic’s citizens. Who does 
not glory in its past? Who does not look 


hopefully toward its future? Who does 
not believe in his country? Who would 
not die for it, if need be? Who will not, 
therefore, live for it, and live in such a 
way that he can bring to it the best pos- 
sible life? 





GROUP OF LEADERS AT PACIFIC GROVE CONFERENCE 


The Winter Student Conferences ot 1904-05 


Pacific Grove 


It is only a partial history that can be 
written of the Ninth Pacific Grove Stu- 
dent Conference until the returns from 
the work of the ten California student 
Associations for 1905 are in. But a fore- 
shadowi ing of those results may be formed 
in the definite resolves voiced by all whom 
time permitted to speak in the closing 
meetings and in the quiet earnestness of 
the home-going. “ The quietest college 
crowd I ever carried,” said the train con- 
ductor, and it was the quietness of an 
army resting by its guns. 





A key-note of the Conference was its 
emphasis of personal work, not from the 
side of machinery and methods, but as a 
recognized obligation, as a motive power- 
ful enough to make its own methods. 
Mr. W. W. Dillon, former College Sec- 
retary of Illinois, led the whole Confer- 
ence for forty-five minutes each day on 
this important subject. Six lives sur- 
rendered to Christ during the conference 
days, and unnumbered renewals of Chris- 
tian purpose attested the practicality and 
urgency of the convictions formed upon 
the fundamental nature of this form of 
Christian service. 
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STUDENT DELEGATES AT 


The platform and life-work addresses 
showed an unpremeditated and most pow- 
erful connectedness and progressive de- 
velopment of the great themes discussed. 
No speaker failed to reinforce and sup- 
plement the message of his predecessor, 
so that the cumulative effect was of in- 
creased strength. Those who addressed 
these meetings were, Dr. Eli MeClish, 
J. C. Westenberg, Rev. Henry King- 
man, Dr. I. W. Clampett, State Secre- 
tary Lb. B. Wilcox, J. L. Kennedy, and 
Rev. C. R. Brown. 

The Lakeside plan of group classes in 
Bible study under prepared student lead- 
ers, who in turn were gathered daily ina 
leaders’ normal class, enlisted the active 
participation of all the delegates. The 
plan won hearty approval and will serve 
as the working model for more effective 
Bible work in the Associations this year. 
This phase of the work was in charge of 
Lester McLean, Jr., Association Bible 
Study Secretary of the International 
Committee. 

The prayers and persuasions of the 
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fifteen student volunteers resulted in the 
doubling of their numbers. The work 
and words of Messrs. L. E. McLachlin 
and W. L. Beard were weighted with the 
significance of their approaching depart- 
ure for China. 

The study of the religious problems at 
home, under the leadership of Mr. Reno 
Hutchinson, of Portland, served to show 
the need of trained men for service in 
our own country, as well as in foreign 
lands. The presence of two delegates 
from the Sherman Indian School at Riv- 
erside was also a marked feature of the 
Conference, and their determination to 
return to their institution with a message 
for their fellow students presages an in- 
creased work in that needy field. This 
Conference is able to utilize in a special 
way the power of close contact and in- 
timate association between delegates and 
conference leaders ; not a student but car- 
ried away the impression of some deep 
and searching interview with one or more 
of these strong personalities. 

That the conference and Association 
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work in the state owe much to the cordial 
co-operation of the college and university 
faculties was shown, not only in the size 
of some delegations, but in the presence 
and sympathetic participation of Presi- 
dents McClish of University of Pacific, 
Wadsworth of Occidental, Gates of Po- 
mona, and in the word of cordial good- 
will from President Jordan of Stanford 
and from others who could not attend. 

In addition to the 185 delegates and 
fourteen leaders and speakers, there were 
present eleven visitors, including three 
city Association secretaries. 


Southwestern Student Conference 


One can hardly imagine a more de- 
lightful place for holding a student con- 
ference than is the little town of Ruston, 
La. The climate is so mild and pleasant 
that one has little use for his overcoat, 
even at Christmas time. The surround- 
ing country is flat, but the beautiful pine 
forests and numerous small streams lend 
an ever pleasing enchantment to the place. 
One of the most impressive meetings of 
the entire Conference was held out in a 
pine forest a mile from town on New 
Year’s afternoon, the men being seated 
on the thickly matted grass. 

There were at the C onference this year 
113 men, as Proticaesto with eighty-eight 
last year. These men represented thirty 
colleges and seven different states. When 
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By Burton St. 


AM in China because of a deep-rooted 
and abiding conviction that it was 

and is God’s will that I should be a for- 
eign missionary. From early boyhood 
that thought was more or less undercur- 
rent in my life; though I never confided 
this fact to any one until shortly before I 
volunteered, at the close of my freshman 
year in college. At the times when I ig- 
nored the existence of this conviction and 
deliberately planned for another course 
in life, I was still conscious of its pres- 
ence. Now, though forced to recognize 
that IT can never be a real success as a 
student of the language—humanly speak- 





it is remembered that two years ago only 
thirty men from this section attended any 
student conference, one can readily see 
what an increased working force this 
gathering is giving to the associations of 
the Southwest. 

Not only was the Conference significant 
in point of numbers, but also in the per- 
sonnel of the delegations. The men were 
more mature and more experienced than 
those gathered at any previous southern 
conference. Probably they were not so 
familiar with modern Association meth- 
ods as are men in other conferences. 
Every man, however, came for work, as 
is evidenced by the fact that every stu- 
dent joined a Bible class and practically 
every student was in some section of 
work during every one of the seven work- 
ing hours of each day. 

But more important than all was the 
spirit of decision on the part of the men. 
The Conference resulted in no less than 
four conversions, which probably in- 
cluded every non-Christian man in at- 
tendance. It resulted in a large number 
of men seeing for the first time, or see- 
ing with clearer vision, God’s call for 
them to the Christian ministry. It meant 
the positive decision of six men for the 
foreign mission field. It meant an in- 
creased spirit of consecration and service. 

Among the most notable addresses of 
the conference were those delivered by 
Mr. Harlan P. Beach and Dr. Edward I. 
Bosworth of Oberlin College. 


ionary's Decision 
John, Tientsin 


ing, the first requisite for missionary work 
in China—I could not excuse myself, 

I would, from my responsibility here. 
The thought of any other calling is the 
thought of a life of indulgent and con- 
venient cowardice. 

Doubtless other elements entered into 
my decision to become a foreign mission- 
ary—at least they strengthened that con- 
viction. I distinctly recall some of them 
which marked successive periods in its 
growth. One was a letter from a young 
missionary in A fricé phew of our pas- 
tor—which was read in our home. An- 
other was the reading, at the age of 
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twelve, of the life of Livingstone. Later 
came an address from a missionary to 
China. After entering college, the stu- 
dent volunteers kept missionary literature 
before me. Finally came a long talk with 
a volunteer who has since died. 

Perhaps not less important than the 
first forming of the decision were the in- 
fluences which made it permanent. Most 
important of these in my college days was 
the association with other volunteers. I 
never can thank God enough for the help 
received from the two volunteer bands to 
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which I have belonged. Second was the 
continued study of missions; third, the 
traveling secretaries of the Student Vol- 
unteer Movement; and fourth, the ad- 
dresses and conversations of returned 
missionaries. Since arriving in China, 
there is before me constantly and over- 
whelmingly such a cloud of witnesses to 
this world’s need that, even had I had 
grave doubts as to God’s will for me when 
I arrived, they could not have survived. 
I thank God that I am permitted to work 
here in China. 


Some Qualifications of a Bible Group Leader 


By Glenn Clark, Iowa College, Grinnell 


YOUNG man who is a student, an 

organizer, and a lover of men can 

find no better place to invest his influ- 

ence than as a leader of a young men’s 

Bible class. It is a task that requires a 
true student’s enthusiasm. 

First of all, he should see the relation 

of the Bible to the contemporary history 
of its times; he should make himself fa- 
miliar with the geography; he should 
study the customs of the people; he 
should compare the conditions then with 
the conditions in our own day. A man 
can hardly study a single book of the 
sible carefully without finding threads 
which, when traced to their ends, lead 
to a knowledge of history, even down to 
the present time. Because the Bible is 
such a rich storehouse of all thit pertains 
to human interests a careful study of it 
cannot help but present a splendid oppor- 
tunity to a young man of unifying his 
entire college course. By tracing the re- 
lationship of all his studies to this study 
he will soon find that not only is his Bible 
study enriched but that all his courses 
have taken on the nature of a religious 
study. It is important that a Bible leader 
should break down the barrier that exists 
between “religion” and “life.” If he 
cannot combine them, there is sure to be 
some unreality mixed with his religion. 

The gift for organization is a great 
help to the leader of a Bible group. He 
should have a vision of what he wishes 
to accomplish. He should constantly hold 
before himself the conception of an ideal 
class toward which he should ever work. 


Such a class would be the meeting of 
many points of view. If the life of Christ 
were the subject, the young man inter- 
ested in political science could compare 
the Sermon on the Mount with the ideal 
elements in the constitutions of the world. 
The young man interested in _ history 
would find that the time of Christ was 
the meeting point for the greatest nations 
of antiquity. Whoever was interested in 
literature could find in Jesus’ use of the 
parable the work of a master artist; the 
one interested in pedagogy would find in 
Him the Great Teacher. 

Another element in an ideal class is 
a strong, growing bond of friendship. 
Many heads but one heart should be the 
motto of an ideal class. If a class has 
to depend upon other means to hold to- 
gether than ties of friendship it would 
better break up. Our Bible study can 
have no richer results than the knitting 
of our lives to those of our comrades. 
* By this shall all men know that ye are 
my disciples, if ye have love one to an- 
other.” Drummond says: “ Friendship 
is the nearest thing we know to what re- 
ligion is. God is love, and to make relig- 
ion akin to friendship is simply to give it 
the highest expression conceivable by 
man.” We should study Jesus’ words, 
first of all, to become, like him, a “ spe- 
cialist in friendship.” 

Still another element in an ideal class 
is a Christ-like leader. Real Bible study 
requires earnest, sincere effort on the 
part of the leader to embody his subject 
in his life. With the finest methods and 
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most definite plans, no Bible class can 
be a true success if the leader is not sin- 
cerely moved by the great principles of 
life which he is teaching. 

Last of all, an element in an ideal 
Bible class is some sort of definite method 
by which unnecessary friction may be 
eliminated and freedom for the essential 
part of the study may be obtained. The 
class leader is simply one who stands be- 
tween subject and student to facilitate 
their coming together. His task is to 
convert the printed ideas of a book into 
the living ideas of aman. Here is found 
the great value of organizing ability and 
of pedagogical mediatorship. 

The leader should develop his own 
method. It should be definite but not too 
rigidly adhered to. It should always be 
large enough and elastic enough to in- 
clude the central aim, that of stimulating 
independent thought on the part of the 
members of the class. Make each mem- 
ber of the group feel that the class needs 
his point of view. To accomplish this 
the leader should never answer a ques- 
tion asked in class until he is quite sure 
no one else can answer it. If he does 


tell the class something he should soon 
ask them to tell it back to him. Make 
exports balance imports. Use Christ’s 
own method as fast as you are able to 
master it. He was the world’s greatest 
Teacher. The leader should try to learn 
the art of asking questions. In prepar- 
ing for the class it would be well to give 
earnest attention to preparing a list of 
these that will carry the class into the 
essential truths in the lesson. Of course 
it might happen that the drift of discus- 
sion would bring them out without the 
need of a question. Better have no 
method at all than one too rigidly ad- 
hered to. If one were to condense the 
suggestions as to leading a Bible class 
into one sentence it would be the follow- 
ing, which some one has called the 
“Golden Rule” for Bible classes : 
“ Avoid repression; do not try too much at 
impression; and remember that we grow 
by expression.” It is equally important to 
remember that a real live interest in the 
subject and a still livelier interest in the 
men will carry the leader over many a 
rough place that the best of methods 
could never make smooth. 


Bible Study Among Fraternity Men 


By Clayton S. Cooper 


MONG the numerous instances of 

the adaptability of the Student 

Young Men’s Christian Association to 

the various classes of college men, the or- 

ganization of Bible classes in fraternities 
furnishes a striking example. 

The Associations in many institutions 
have for some time engaged the interest 
and active co-operation of fraternity men. 
In other colleges and universities, how- 
ever, the man in the chapter-house has 
not found his niche in the religious life 
of his college. This fact may be attrib- 
uted to a combination of circumstances, 
and while unfortunate it is not in any- 
wise to be accepted as a condition, since 
without this large and influential class of 
Students the best religious endeavor in 
our educational centers is impossible. 
Many reasons might be presented on be- 
half of the importance of reaching this 
class of men. 


It is important for the sake of the in- 


stitution ef which the fraternity man is 
a member, since no college can reach its 
highest moral plane of manhood without 
the constant and permanent co-operation 
of all the students. Furthermore, the 
fraternity man is usually ina real sense a 
college patriot, as well as a keen censor 
of student life. There are few centers 
in the average institution where the whole 
college life is cross-examined more con- 
stantly and discriminatingly than around 
the hearth of the chapter-house. The 
good fraternity is usually a real dynamo 
for a real and healthy college spirit. 
Many of the important positions in the 
undergraduate body are held by frater- 
nity men. The entire university life, 
therefore, is open to direct influence 
through the character of these men. 

It is important for the sake of the 
chapter in which each man counts as a 
vital and integral part. In a peculiar 
sense it is true that the college fraternity 
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may be either a tremendous influence for 
good upon a student’s life, or it may be 
a powerful factor on the side of * the 
downward pull.” ‘There must be a cer- 
tain steadying power of high gentleman- 
hood, without which any chapter will 
surely degenerate. 

It is important for the sake of the 
fraternity man himself. As a rule, he 
comes from a home of Christian influ- 
ence. His knowledge of the Bible, how- 
ever, is usually limited. Unless there is 
a direct movement and practical plan on 
the part of his fraternity or friends to 
take up unitedly some Christian interest, 
the tendency is to allow such activity to 
go by default. In common with all col- 
lege men the fraternity man hates pre- 
tense, veneer, and hypocrisy beyond al- 
most anything else. This just hatred of 
sham has a tendency at times to lead him 
to go to the other extreme where he 
makes no positive stand for religious 
things, losing thereby almost entirely his 
chances for religious leadership in his 
important environment. ‘This is often 
unintentional on his part; but the conse- 
quences upon his own life, and the life 
of other men are vital and far-reaching, 
since his religious standing among his 
fraternity fellows in the majority of 
cases will be an indication of his bearing 
throughout his entire life. 

In view of these facts the inter-fra- 
ternity Bible study activity which is be- 
coming truly a power in many institu- 
tions at present forms a very significant 
and strategic phase of the entire Student 
Movement. For several years a small 
number of institutions have had one or 
more Bible classes in fraternities. The 
first really organized and unified policy 
for this work, however, originated at the 
University of Michigan last February, 
when, in a representative meeting of fra- 
ternity and athletic men, the beginnings 
of organization for Bible studv were made 
in a dozen or more of the leading fraterni- 
ties. Since that time colleges and univer- 
sities in various parts of the United States 
and Canada have been taking up this plan 
with such real effectiveness as to prove 
beyond doubt the benefits of such or- 
ganization. 

The method of procedure in forming 
these classes often is the following: 
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I. A straightforward presentation of 
the modern student Bible study idea in a 
meeting composed of the leading frater- 
nity men of the institution. Men are 
usually invited to attend this meeting be- 
cause of their position and leadership in 
the various fraternities. It is important 
to have at this meeting fraternity men 
who are interested in the religious activi- 
ties of the college. It is also vitally essen- 
tial to have the men whose words and 
acts take precedence in their fraternity, 
whoever these men are. Three men from 
each fraternity are usually asked, since 
three men are sufficient in themselves to 
make the nucleus of a Bible group, and 
going back they can represent the work 
to their fellows far more effectively than 
one man could do it. Some of the active 
workers of the Bible study department of 
the Christian Association should be at 
this meeting, and also one or two mem- 
bers of the faculty who are interested in 
the religious welfare of the students. The 
courses should be at hand, and it should 
be fully explained to the fellows that the 
class can be held in the fraternity-house 
among their own men, with one of their 
number as leader ; also, that the member- 
ship in these classes does not involve 
church membership, nor membership ‘in 
any Christian body. The study takes 
men exactly where they are with no apol- 
ogy to any one for sane and intelligent 
study of the Bible in this age of inquiry 
in every department of knowledge. 

II. Frank expression on the part of 
each fraternity man present. After the 
whole matter is presented with perfect 
openness and clearness, it is extremely 
important to get the personal views of 
every man in the room. This will clear 
the atmosphere and define the field and the 
Members of the college Christian 
Association have learned much this year 
from these “ heart to heart talks ” on the 
part of fraternity and athletic men who 
have in some cases heretofore been spec- 
tators, rather than actors, in the religious 
life of the institution. The men should 
be asked to state squarely whether or not 
they will actively stand for this move- 
ment; that is, whether they will them- 
selves be members of a class in their own 
fraternity, and endeavor to interest their 
brother members. This is vitally impor- 
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tant. The meeting will be a failure if 
every man simply says he “ thinks it is a 
good thing,” and nothing more tangible 
is accomplished. If the majority of the 
men will actively champion such an un- 
dertaking as this there is not the least 
doubt but that it will succeed in most 
institutions. Fifty, or even twenty-five, 
leading college men have it in their power 
to effect immediate and decided changes 
in the life of any institution. 

Ill. The appointment of an inter-fra- 
ternity Bible study committee. This com- 
mittee has usually been appointed at the 
close of this first fraternity conference, 
one man being chosen from each frater- 
nity represented at the meeting. 

The duties of this committee are: 

1. To see that the matter is properly 
brought before every fraternity repre- 
sented by the members, and also before 
any other fraternities which may not have 
been represented on the committee. It 
has not been found necessary to have 
any great formality in bringing the matter 
before the chapters. Frequently two or 
three fellows present at the fraternity 
meeting have talked the matter over in- 
formally with several friends in their 
chapter and have started at once a group 
consisting of six or eight men. As other 
members of the fraternity have become 
better acquainted with the character of 
the study they have gradually dropped 
in to the class, which meets usually on 
Sundays at a convenient hour in the fra- 
ternity-house. In some instances this 
committee has made arrangements for a 
public meeting for fraternity men in one 
of the chapter-houses, with an address by 
the president of the University, or a 
prominent biblical scholar. At this meet- 


ing the whole matter has been fully ex- 
plained, and an enrolment is taken of the 
men who wish to join in the study. 

2. To arrange for proper leaders of 
classes in each fraternity. The men in 
each house of course decide this mat- 
ter, but it is important to have a commit- 
tee whose business it is to see that the 
leader is promptly chosen, properly 
equipped, and started upon his work. 

3. To arrange for a Bible study course, 
reference books, etc. It is very important 
that each student should purchase a book 
for himself, otherwise his interest will be 
but temporary. The Bible courses gener- 
ally used at present by the fraternity 
classes are the new “ Studies in the Life 
of Jesus Christ,” by Professor Edward 
I. Bosworth, and the senior course, 
“Studies in the Teaching of Jesus and His 
Apostles,”’ also by Professor Bosworth. 

4. To choose a teacher for the leaders’ 
training class. This officer is of prime 
importance, as in many cases the leaders 
of the fraternity Bible classes are inexperi- 
enced and need careful direction. The 
various student leaders meet weckly, or 
once in two weeks, with this training 
teacher to go over their work in advance, 
to secure answers to difficult questions, 
and to get points generally upon the con- 
duct of their Bible classes. The follow- 
ing table reveals the character of the men 
who are training the fraternity leaders of 
Bible classes in a few institutions: 


INSTITUTION. TREACHER OF TRAINING CLAass, 


Brown University............ Pres. W. H. P. Faunce 
Cornell University........... Prof. C. V. P. Young 
Iowa State College........... Pres. A. B. Storms 
Lehigh University........... Prof. H. E, Rondthaler 
University of Chicago........ Prof, Ernest D. Burton 
Vanderbilt University........ Chancellor J. H. Kirkland 
Toronto University .......... Prof. J. F. McCurdy 


University of Pennsylvania.... Rev. Floyd W. Tompkins, D.D, 


Fraternity Bible Classes 


HE following is a partial alphabetical (in English) list of fraternities which are 
now conducting group Bible classes, together with the names of the leaders of 


these classes. 


This list will be greatly enlarged as soon as reports are received from 


many other institutions which have organized Bible classes in fraternities. Several of 
those indicated below have organized classes in addition to the ones here noted, but 
exact information has not yet been received concerning them: 


Alpha Chi Rho 
Alpha Delta Phi 


Lena eranaet University of Pennsylvania......P. V. D. Shelly 
eiteeicced Cornell University..............Prof. C. V. P. Young 


University of Chicago........... R. W. Merrifield 
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Alpha Kappa Kappa..... Ohio Medical University........ Frank Oldt 

Alpha Tau Omega....... University of Pennsylvania...... L. P. Bailey 
Lehigh University.............. Thomson King 

PE. MR ossccnwetcons Ohio State University........... J. O. White 

ee Ohio State University........... Prof. W. L. Graves 

Beta Theta Pi ........../ Amherst College.........ccccee R. S. Kneeland 
PE: GE i cccscecccenves Dr. P. T. Pockman 

See Ssh esavarsaccinnws Brown University............0.- C. R. Chappell. 

Ee BWlecctnccdccntveneed 8 eee N. F. Butler 
PRE CARs oe ccevccssens Pres. F. E. Wilber 

ee Eddnssntaneducd Ohio State University........... T. C. Davis 
Cornell University.............. <. H. Kelsey 

Delta Kappa Epsilon.....University of Pennsylvania....... Mr. Pratt 
Vanderbilt University........... H. W. Du Bose 
Cornell University. ............. Fred Hume 

PE FEE biccceesesccns Rutgers College...........se00- Dr. W. H. Demarest 

Delta Sigma Delta....... University of Pennsylvania...... G. H. Wood 

EE. BO casziceccesen Ohio State University........... Neils Petersen 

Delta Tau Delta........ University of Pennsylvania...... 
University of Illinois............ M. B. Case 
University of Chicago........... C. L. Rixson 

Delta Upsilon........... DU Gis cccnsncsevecs Dr. J. P. Searle 
Ohio State University........... Wm. H. Pew 
Amherst College, ..........2sceed \. J. Derbyshire 
Northwestern University......... Tom Scott 
Lehigh University.............. Benjamin Root 
University of Toronto........... John Young 
McGill University.............. Fraser B. Gurd 
Brown University............... L. W. Cronkhite 
Cornell University ............: A. D. Camp 

Kappa Alpha............ Lehigh University.............. W. L. Estes, Jr. 
Cornell University.............-. S. S. Peer 

Kappa Delta Pi......... Kansas Agricultural College... .-. W. W. McLean 

Kappa Sigma...........- Brown University .............. E. S. Brightman 
University of Pennsylvania...... W. L. Berst 
Ohio State University........... C. D. Laylin 
Cornell University.............. W. H. Scranton 

Phi Delta Theta......... Pennsylvania State College...... Prof. J. L. Foster 
University of Pennsylvania...... W. A. Sawyer 
Dickinson College.............. Prof. Stevens 
Amherst College................ H. W. Gladwin 
Vanderbilt University........... Jesse Sibley 

Phi Gamma Delta....... University of Pennsylvania...... M. G. Franklin 
University of Illinois............ J. A. C. Gustafson 
Amberst College.......ccccccces C. E. Bennett 
Cornell University.............. J. H. Parker 

Phi Kappa Phi.......... Ohio State University........... H. G. Weinland 
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Phi Kappa Psi.......... Asa CORE. cccccerccscess R. W. E. Edgecomb 
PE FRR. ccccccsccccess University of Illinois............ K. G. Smith 
8 eee Brown University............... Wm. Spinney 
Sigma Alpha Epsilon.... University of Illinois............ L. W. Mack 
Dickinson College.............- Henry Nuttle 
Northwestern University......... H. L. Brockway 
Vanderbilt University .......... C. K. Campbell 
errr University of Pennsylvania...... Paul Freeman 
University of Wisconsin......... C. H. Gaffin 
Vanderbilt University........... E. B. Tucker 
Lehigh University............-.. S. A. Doak 
BE HGsnscenssvceves University of Illinois............ R. O. Friend 
Northwestern University......... EK. N. Parmelee 
Vanderbilt University........... J. R. Waters 
Lehigh University.............- Charles H. Young 
8 ere e Cornell University.............2 John Stearns 
Tau Kappa Epsilon...... Illinois Wesleyan University... ... \rthur Heinlein 
Theta Delta Chi........./ Amherst College.......s<cc0ccss S. N. Whitney 
Zeta Alpha Epsilon...... Ohio State University........... Herb Warwick 


An alphabetical list follows of the institutions represented above, together with the 
number of fraternities in each having Bible classes, and the number of fraternity men 
enrolled in each. 


Institutions Praternites Men Enrolled 
NE Sie db krecccawesenssececausewanvewkieee T pinesensewes 80 
Brown University.......... ihinskeneeedientestacasewe D cantnstuaeees 45 
Cornell Ey ee eT © svevccucenses 112 
eS ee ne ee S sicesccascas 14 
SE I  hinccnvensessecedesdnmneenesesensane’ D séucnncacens 15 
WII GE Ts 6h ocecoacascciasccsssceceecsosen © séscceveeers 50 
Minois Wesleyan University..........ccccccscescescccs D casescenwees 12 
aes A CORI. icin cccscececeseesenccees F kncewevenien 14 
RAR CR icivecrvcsrnsdcandnenesecstacneaanuns © asanetvounes 36 
PEE. Civics ce socinersasisacenedeies eens E cvesnesonwne 30 
PSstWeNN. TRIER «200s occccssesesesesescssess at | vvescecsoses 34 
ee Se SIN, ck ciudcsntensanawanedenennsisene D vicevecerens 62 
Ge Fy CE cvicarccccusasiusccatcenwons h. sitesecemnn 5 
wenmeptvenia Goate Colbeee......00nccesesssnvescovcets E sessvenevone 17 
CN CE TORI a oceccccvccscsvccsuseeewsens © dcsssssuyeun 125 
BN Sa vcicicnckindenntesedassecacseontepans @ sssncecsnein 65 
Be rT E scronennwmin 20 
a LE EE ETT € seseonnmmmes 50 
er k ceaneucdatas 12 
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Two Most Common Objections to Mission Study and 
How to Meet Them 


N investigation of the problems con- 
A nected with mission study, based 
upon information secured from the ma- 
jority of institutions in which the work 
is being carried on, reveals the fact that 
two objections have miulitated more 
against this study than all others com- 
bined. So omnipresent are they and so 
detrimental to the enterprise, that they 
deserve ampler consideration than was 
given them in a single paragraph of the 
January INTERCOLLEGIAN. 

One of them, briefly stated, is this: “ It 
is impossible to establish mission study 
unless there is a deep interest in missions ; 
as this is absent in our institution, it is 
useless for us to attempt the work.” The 
first rejoinder would be: “The experience 
of the Educational Department of the 
Student Volunteer Movement conclusive- 
ly proves that one of the surest ways of 
planting a deep interest in missions 
among students is a study of the subject; 
hence, if interest in the enterprise is lack- 
ing in a given college, the surest remedy 
is not resorted to, since it is found in the 
very factor that the objector rules out.” 

While such an answer might suffice in 
colleges where the work has never been 
undertaken, a man in an institution in 
which the study class is in operation may 
urge that the work has not, as a matter of 
fact, increased missionary interest, and 
that even among the members of the class 
itself there is no special enthusiasm in 
what is being done. A reply to this more 
serious phase of the objection is three- 
fold. First, it is never safe to generalize 
from a single datum. If the large ma- 
jority of the 650 institutions of higher 
learning in which mission study has been 
carried on find that it is the surest crea- 
tor of interest, is it not possible, to say 
the least, that the trouble does not lie in 
mission study rightly conducted, but in 
some failure to give the work a fair trial ? 
Secondly, interest and enthusiasm are 
not the rational criteria which should de- 
termine the Christian in his use of time. 
In the college curriculum are many 
studies which have little interest for the 
average student and which certainly 


evoke no enthusiasm. He does not for 
these reasons decide against them, but 
on the other hand, after graduation he 
may testify to the special value of work 
which in college days was very distaste- 
ful. Thirdly, so far as the Educational 
Secretary is able to discover, the failure 
of the mission study class to deeply inter- 
est men in missions is almost wholly due 
to the superficial work that is often done; 
and this superficiality is in turn traceable 
to the small amount of time devoted to it, 
either by the leader, or by the class mem- 
bers, or by both parties. 

This brings us to the second and com- 
monest objection urged against mission 
study, viz., that there is no time for this 
extra work, especially if Bible study is 
undertaken, and that hence it is not 
worth while to attempt it, or that it 
is at least unwise to energetically push 
the scheme. A reply to this objection 
that lies upon the surface is that at least 
nine-tenths of those who plead this ex- 
cuse are daily and prodigally wasting 
time, either in utter idleness and profitless 
pursuits, or in some form of work that is 
voluntary and of little value compared 
with a similar amount of energy expended 
on mission study. No conscientious 
Christian who sincerely desires to make 
his college days count for the highest and 
divinest ends can plead this excuse, unless 
health or financial necessities enter into 
the case. 

The fact of the matter is, the student is 
constantly compelled to make choices, as 
time is wanting for multitudes of things 
that he would like todo. Is mission study 
of sufficient intrinsic value to justify him 
in giving part of his leisure to its pursuit? 
An affirmative answer can be given this 
question, both from the educational and 
Christian point of view. Such studies 
have to do with lands and peoples that are 
little known, and hence they furnish the 
element of novelty. In very few colleges 
is any opportunity afforded the student 
to become acquainted with the most 
populous nations of the globe—nations 
that are sure to be an important factor 
in the immediate future and with whom, 
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nolens volens, we must have to do. In- 
dia is such a country for Great Bri- 
tain; Japan and China, as well as our 
own Oriental possessions, are similarly 
related to the student in the United 
States. lailure to learn about these peo- 
ples and lands means deficiency in a very 
practical, as well as a most interesting, 
direction. Moreover, with the present 
dominance of international fellowship and 
the consequent coming together of men of 
every race, students who will be the lead- 
ers in such matters twenty years hence, 
ought to be not only practically acquainted 
with the conditions of trade and politics 
that will then be in the ascendant, but 
they should also be in altruistic sympa- 
thy with these members of the future 
world-brotherhood. 

But it is to the Christian that such 
knowledge as comes from a study of mis- 
sions should most appeal. Christian re- 
sponsibility for the weaker and morally 
dark nations, in view of our relations to 
Jesus Christ and to these needy brethren 
of His, makes an inexorable demand upon 
us. If the student could live, even for a 
week, in the midst of such peoples and 
could understand their tongue and think 
their thoughts, he would not fail to acquit 
himself of a Christ-imposed obligation 
toward them. While such residence is 
impossible, a partial substitute can be 
found in a careful study of the conditions 
of non-Christian countries, such as these 
classes provide for. 

The confessedly higher claims of Bible 
study are often urged as an excuse for 
not studying missions. This might be a 
valid argument, if there were no spare 
time remaining after Bible study had been 
attended to, which is not true in most 
cases. If such Bible study as is done has 
failed to show a man his Christian obliga- 
tions to races for whom Christ died and 
to whose relief all Christians are called, 
if it has not imparted a vision of a lost 
world suffering for the lack of a Savior, 
Bible study has been a failure and would 
better he given up until another line of 


approach to these perishing millions is 
tested. Surely the man who has used 
the admirable Bible courses of the Stu- 
dent Department has utterly failed to 
profit by them, if this very study does not 
make him eager to learn about missions, 
instead of making Bible study the excuse 
for not entering such classes. Again, it 
should be remembered that there are many 
in every institution who will not enter a 
Bible class, but who can be easily induced 
to take up mission study. In cases not a 
few, hardened men who do not dare to 
study the Scriptures, have been led to 
study missions and under wise and con- 
tinuous influence have been naturally 
brought into a Bible class. Finally, the 
plea of no time ignores the fact that un- 
like Bible study, which is devotional and 
should be pursued daily, the portion as- 
signed for a mission study session does 
not call for daily work, but can be pre- 
pared in an hour, more or less, by the 
average class member. 

Looked at from the viewpoint of the 
Association program, the time spent in 
mission study is of the utmost value, since 
it affects most helpfully all the missionary 
activities of the organization. It fur- 
nishes facts for the missionary meeting ; 
it acquaints men with the best literature 
relating to important missionary subjects ; 
it suggests irrefutable arguments in favor 
of generous giving to missions; it is an 
important aid toward the rational choice 
of a life-work; it is the best commonly 
available training for student volunteers ; 
and it brings into the organization that 
world-wide moral enthusiasm for human- 
itv which should characterize every true 
Christian Association. If the many testi- 
monies to the truth of these claims are 
worth anything, they ought to convince 
every Association of the necessity and de- 
sirability of meeting not only these two 
common objections against mission study, 
but also of giving the work a far larger 
place in the plans for next year—soon to 
be decided upon by the new Association 
officers—than at any time in the past. 








Workers Urgently Needed for Foreign Mission Fields 


HE following statements concerning new missionaries needed during 1905 are 

taken from letters recently received from the secretaries of the foreign mission 
boards of the United States and Canada. It is believed that these under-state, rather 
than over-state the probable needs. Those looking forward to mission work, whose 
preparation is complete or will be complete in 1905, are urged to write at once to the 
secretaries of the boards of their denominations offering themselves for service. Even 
if reports have been received that the boards have no vacancies, emergencies are likely 
to arise at any time and the probabilities are that the candidates will be needed before 





the end of the year. 
fear that he will not be sent out. 


No person who is qualified for the work in the mission field need 
Those desiring further information concerning the 


openings mentioned below may write to F. P. Turner, General Secretary, 3 West 29th 


Street, New York. 


When writing please give the number of the paragraph in which 


you are interested, and the name and address of the proper official will be forwarded. 


1. We want one clergyman in China, to be asso- 
ciated with the missionary already stationed at Soo- 
chow. We want two more for the city of Wusih, 
and before long we shall want one or two for the 
city of Chang-sha. It is probable that if new men 
joined the Mission, men who have already had some 
experience in the Mission would be sent to out- 
posts such as these, while the new men would begin 
to get their training at centers like Shanghai and 
Hankow. 

We want a woman physician for our woman’s 
hospital at Shanghai, which is well equipped, but 
at the present time has no woman physician in 
charge. We have excellent medical work for men 
in Shanghai, with resident physician, so that the 
woman would have opportunity to confer profes- 
sionally with more experienced missionaries, while 
she would direct and be responsible for the work 
among women. We also want a woman to be 
associated with our woman physician at the woman’s 
hospital in Wu-chang. 

We want at least one man to join the staff at the 
men’s hospital, Shanghai. The missionary in charge 
is advanced in vears and it is necessary that there 
should be associated with him and his colleague, a 
younger physician who is already at the hospital, 
one or two good men who can help to care for the 
steadily expanding work. 

The physician at our men’s hospital at Wu-chang 
is due in this country on furlough next vear, and 
some one ought to be sent out as quickly as possible 
to keep things going there during his absence. 

Laymen are needed to take places as teachers in 
our school at Wu-chang, and at our college in 
Shanghai. 

In Japan men are needed to take the place of 
men already in the field whose furloughs will shortly 
be coming due. They would be stationed at Tokyo 
and other out-lying towns like Wakamatsu, Hirosaki, 
Akita, etc. Later they would be used for extension 
work at new points, or to strengthen missions already 
established. 

In Africa we want at least one man, and better 
two men, for the Mission at Cape Mount, including 
a Church School, with opportunity for indefinite 
extension of evangelistic work toward the interior 
among heathen and Mohammedans. 

In the Philippines we want one man for Manila, 
and at least one other for extension work among 


the pagan tribes of the interior. 
above: 

Would like to send out by next summer. To 
China: five clergymen (or at least men who have 
completed theological courses and are ready for 
ordination), two men physicians, two women phy- 
sicians, three laymen as teachers. To Japan: five 
clergymen (or at least men who have completed 
theological courses and are ready for ordination), 
five women to do general parish and teaching work. 
To Ajrica: two clergymen (or at least men who 
have completed theological courses and are ready 
for ordination). Jo the Philippines: two clergy- 
men (or at least men who have completed theo- 
logical courses and are ready for ordination), one 
physician. 

2. We have the money on hand for China, Japan, 
South America, Porto Rico, Philippines, etc. Into 
these lands we shall send some select workers this 
coming year. We closed last year with money 
pledged for two workers and seemingly the prepared 
men are not in sight. 

3. We wish to send out as soon as possible two or- 
dained men, one to the Island of Cyprus and another 
to Northern Syria; two women as teachers, one to 
Northern Syria and the other to South China. 

4. We need about forty more missionaries: five 
married menfor Japan, three married men for 
China, three for Brazil, two for Italy, two for Mex- 
ico, two for Africa, and one for Argentina; also two 
single women for China and two for Mexico. 

5. We need two missionaries, a preacher and a 
teacher, for our mission in West Africa. 

6. We want a number of women and ordained 
men for work in Cuba, and ordained men for the 
work in Southern Brazil. 

7. We are anxiously searching for a physician 
(woman) for work in a hospital in Shanghai. 

8. Our needs for 1903 are: for Arabia, a physician 
and several evangelistic missionaries; for India, 4 
physician and evangelistic missionaries; for China, a 
physician, a first-class educator and three evange- 
listic missionaries; for Japan, the principal of a col- 
lege and several missionaries for each of our missions, 
North and South, who will give themselves exclu- 
sively to evangelistic work. 

9. We hope to send one new man to India and 
another to Bolivia. 

10. There are several positions that we are very 
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Workers Urgently Needed 


anxious to fill and for which we have been trying to 
find qualified candidates for two or three years. 
We need two men for Africa, one a spiritually minded 
business man; an ordained man and a trained 
teacher for Brazil; three ordained men for evange- 
listic work in China; an ordained man for Japan; 
and an ordained man for Korea. We also want 
two trained nurses. This, I think, can be stated as 
the minimum of what we will call for next year. 

11. We would like to send out during 1905 an 
industrial missionary and his wife to Africa. We 
have the money in hand, but have not been able to 
find properly qualified missionaries. This man 
must be a practical mechanic and be otherwise quali- 
fied for missionary work. 

12. We need three additional missionaries for 
China, one physician and two teachers for the boys’ 
schools. We must send three men as teachers for 
the North Japan College. Our Girls’ School in 
North Japan is also in need of a lady teacher. 

13. Last year we sent out five men and nine 
women, and I think we shall do as well, if not better, 
this year. As to special missionaries, I may say 
that we want to send out as soon as possible, in 
addition to as many ordained missionaries and un- 
married women as we can get, two professors and 
two business men. These four positions would 
have right of way over other appointments if we 
can get the right men. We have been searching for 
a professor for a mission college in India for the 
past two vears, but have entirely failed so far to 
secure the right man. The age of specialization 
has come to missions, and we must send out men for 
particular forms of work. It seems to be very hard 
to get hold of any one who has made teaching his 
life work and who is well up, especially in sciences, 
to go out to the foreign field. Of course positions 
in this country offer much larger salaries, and we 
cannot appeal to men along this line. Surely the 
motive of love for Christ ought to overcome this 
difficulty, but we have not yet found our men. The 
business men are to relieve our missionaries of the 
secular work of keeping accounts and superintending 
buildings. We want one man for Egypt and one 
man for India. 

14. We hope to send out by May next unmarried 
women to the following countries: two to Korea, 
two to China, one to Brazil, and three to Mexico. 

15. We are hoping to send out at least a dozen new 
missionaries this year. We wish to send one or two 
to Africa; a man and wife to Tibet; at least two 
families to India; a man and wife to the Philippines; 
and two families to China. 

16. We expect to send out to Liberia one new 
missionary and his wife in 1905. 

17. During 1905 we hope to send out one physician 
who has had, in addition to his medical course, two 
years of hospital work; also a young business man 
to do work among the leners. 

18. We shall send out one man to Trinidad and 
one to Demerara, and we hope to add a woman to 
the staff in Korea. 

19. It is too soon to furnish you with a very re- 
liable statement of the number of new missionaries 
which we shall want to send out during 1905, but 
I can give you a partial list as follows: one to Syria, 
six to China, two to India, one to Columbia. “ We 
need men teachers as follows: one for Brazil, one 
for India and two for Chili. Women for educa- 
tional or evangelistic work are needed in the follow- 
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ing countries: Mexico, one; Columbia, one; China, 
two; Brazil, two. This is littlke more than a call 
for men and women to fill vacancies. In addition, 
we want one medical man for the Philippines and 
one medical woman for China. Of course this is 
an insignificant fraction of what our missions are 
asking for, and I think we shall send out probably 
many more missionaries than these. Thus far we 
have appointed, to cover all these needs, four men 
and one woman. 

To analyze this a little more fully, I would say 
that the doctor for the Philippines is for Cebu, where 
we have no hospital, but plenty of need for medical 
work. The woman doctor in China is needed in 
Hu-nan, and I do not think there is a woman doctor 
now in the whole province. The two Chili teachers 
are for the Institute at Santiago. The man for 
Brazil is to be a married man, preferably without 
children, ready to stoop down and take humble 
work, yet with experience as an educator and a 
superintendent. The woman in Mexico is wanted 
to teach in Saltillo in our girls’ school there. If 
she knew Spanish, that would be a great advantage. 
Of the men wanted in China, two are needed in the 
Canton Mission, two in Central CHina Mission, 
two in the Hu-nan Mission, and probably one or 
two in Hai-nan, also. We are still looking for an 
engineer for Allahabad, India. 

20. We hold ourselves in readiness to receive any 
number of offers of service and we deal with these 
as they come before us, accepting all who seem to 
be qualified and sending these forth as the Lord may 
answer prayer in supplying the means. The most 
that I can say, therefore, is that we hope that the 
coming year will permit us to send out at least twenty 
young men and women from these parts, this being 
a full number, so far as our past experience is con- 
cerned, for this portion of the work to handle in a 
single year. If God gives us as many as this we 
shall be very grateful, though it is to be understood 
that this will in no wise supply our need in China. 
There are as many as nine stations in China, most 
of these in Shan-si, which, having been depleted of 
their number during the Boxer movement, remain 
unsupplied with workers. Besides this, we had a 
total number of missionaries, in 1900, of 815, while 
our pressent total is only about 800, and about fifty 
of these are new missionaries and are still at work 
on the language, so that they are not available for 
direct missionary work. This means that we have 
not yet reached the place which we occupied before 
the Boxer Uprising. In other words, we are barely 
maintaining our work, in spite of the fact that there 
are open doors for profitable advance on every hand. 
The cry that comes to us from nearly every station 
is for new workers, and the situation which is created 
by our inability to answer this cry, in view of the 
need of the heathen and the possible passing away 
of the opportunity, is heartrending. But our con- 
fidence is in God, and we cannot but hope that his 
Spirit will yet move mightily upon the hearts of 
American and Canadian young people, to the sav- 
ing of their own lives for holy service, and to the 
saving of a multitude of souls among the Chinese. 

We will send out from fifteen to twenty mis- 
sionaries during 1905. The places to be filled are, 
in part, as follows: A matron for a girls’ boarding 
school; a minister with a helpful wife; a man and 
wife to take charge of an industrial school in a new 
station to be opened; one or more assistants in a 
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hospital being opened there,—all the above places 
are in Mexico. We need a missionary and wife to 
take charge of a mission among the Eskimos of 
Northern Alaska; a teacher for Japan; medical 
missionaries for both China and India, and one or 
more other missionaries, ladies, in each of these 
places; in Cuba, two teachers, and a minister and 
wife to take charge of a station; also two or more 
men for our mission in Jamaica. 

22. We expect to send out six or seven new mis- 
sionarics to China, several evangelists to India, 
and a farmer to our mission station in South Africa. 

23. We anticipate sending out new missionaries 
during 1905 as follows: ’ medical 
missionary; to Japan, two men for evangelisti 
work; to China, one man for educational and two 
for evangelistic work; to Mexico, Cuba and Brazil, 
one man each for evangelistic work. 

24. We ought to send two ordained men and two 
women to Formosa, one man to Macao, and at least 
one man and one woman to Hu-nan. 

25. A Christian man is needed to teach commer 
cial branches in the Methodist College at Calcutta. 
For information apply to Bishop Robinson, Cal- 
cutta, India. 

26. The number of new missionaries to be sent 
out by our Board during 1905 will be somewhere 
between forty and fifty. We have made appeals 
through our church papers for a number of men and 
women for the various mission ficlds and the re- 
sponses have not been very satisfactory. We ought 
to have immediately six or eight men for evangelis- 
tic work in China. 

27: We shall probably send out about a dozen 
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missionaries, though it may be more. We especially 
need medical missionaries and industrial mission- 
We greatly feel the need of men and women 
who are trained for special work. There are plenty 
who want to go as missionaries who have little idea 
what they will do when they get there, and who have 
not been doing much at home. We want the people 
who cannot be spared. 

28. We must not send out a smaller number of 
new missionaries in 1905 than we have been send- 
ing annually for the last four years. This has 
averaged fourteen men and seven single women. 
Indeed, in view of the great blessings we are having 
on our fields and the many doors which are opening 
tou our missionaries, we ought to send out a larger 
contingent than this average represents. I should 
say that this year we ought so send out at least 
twenty men: five to Burma, two to Assam, six to 
China, one to Japan, three to Africa and three to 
the Philipp‘nes. 

29. We shall probably send out during 1905 fif- 
teen ordained men, three physicians (two men and 
one woman), one nurse and twenty-four unmarried 
women. We need fully twice this number. 

30. A trained kindergartner is wanted immedi- 
ately for a school in Japan under the American 
Board. For further information write to Dr. James 
L. Barton, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

31. We issued an appeal last fall for twenty-five 
missionaries and did not secure all that we needed. 
It is my observation and experience that when a 
well-qualified missionary applies to our Board for 
appointment, the financial problem is immediately 
solved and the missionary is invariably appointed. 
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Marked progress has been made this 
year in the Bible study at Amherst Col- 
lege, where 105 men are now studying in 
the Bible classes. 


The third General Student Missionary 
Conference for Germany and the German- 
speaking part of Switzerland will meet in 
Halle on April 26-30. 

A Bible class of eight members in the 
Harvard Dental School forms a strong 
nucleus for what promises to be soon a 
fully organized Association. 

An Association has recently been or- 
ganized at the Thomas S. Clarkson 
School of Technology in Potsdam, N. Y., 
with fifty per cent. of the students as 
members. 


Mr. John R. Mott sailed for England, 
January 17th to conduct special meetings 
at the Universities of Oxford and Cam- 


bridge. He will be absent from America 
about seven weeks. 

The aid given by some Associations in 
securing employment for students is get- 
ting to be significant. So far this year 
243 have been helped at Svracuse and 350 
at Cornell University. 

Under the direction of the New York 
City Intercollegiate Movement religious 
meetings are held weekly. These include 
thirty-eight Bible classes, with an aver- 
age attendance of 380. 





The second annual Bible Study Insti- 
tute of the colleges of Maryland and 
Delaware was held in Levering Hall, the 
Association building of Johns Hopkins 
University, January 13-15. 


Two connecting rooms in the dormitory 
of Ewing College, Ewing, IIl., are being 
fitted up for the use of the Young Men's 
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Christian Association. An Association 
library has been started. 


At Cornell University 325 men are en- 
rolled in the twenty-two Bible study 
groups. Eight of the classes are in fra- 
ternity houses. There are four mission 
study classes with an enrolment of fifty. 





The Association at the College of Phy- 
sicians and Surgeons, New York City, 
maintains six Bible classes, with fifty 
men enrolled, and Cornell Medical has 
four such classes, with an enrolment of 
thirty-five. 

Mr. J. L. McPherson, General Secre- 
tary at the University of Toronto, has ac- 
cepted a call of the Foreign Department 
of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tions of Hong Kong. He will sail from 
Seattle, february 2oth. 





\ Board of Directors of the Young 
Men's Christian Association at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia has been organized. 
President Alderman, of the University, 
has been elected chairman, and Dean 
Page, of the academic faculty, secretary. 


\bout thirty-five per cent. of the men 
in Waynesburg College and Academy, 
Waynesburg, Pa., are enrolled in the five 
Bible classes and one mission study class. 
Half of the young women in the college 
and academy are either in Bible or mis- 
sion study. 


The Association of Northwestern Uni- 
versity Medical School, Chicago, is gath- 
ering subscriptions for a Medical School 
Young Men’s Christian Association 
building. Already $15,000 have been 
pledged by students, friends, members of 
the faculty and alumni. 


The Association in the Normal School 
at Tura, Assam, has recently received 
thirty-two new active members. A num- 
ber of students go out each week to 
neighboring villages and encampments in 
the forest, where they do very effective 
evangelistic work. 


Between three and four hundred stu- 
dents were enrolled in Bible study classes 


at the University of Pennsylvania pre- 
vious to the holiday vacation. A canvass 
of the University along the lines of per- 
sonal work and bible study was under- 
taken immediately after the holidays. 


President Remsen, of Johns Hopkins 
University, gave a helpful talk before the 
Association on Sunday afternoon, Jan- 
uary 8. He recommended the scientific 
method for getting at religious truth, and 
advocated going back to the original 
source, the life of Christ. 


The Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation of Mount Holyoke has adopted 
Miss Alice Seymour Browne, 1900, as its 
second foreign missionary, her salary be- 
ing pledged principally by alumnz. Miss 
Browne sails in the fall to join the North 
China Mission of the American Board. 


The Northfield Student Conference 
will meet at East Northfield, June 30 to 
July 9, instead of a week earlier as was 
at first proposed. This will enable the 
Student Department to man this and the 
other student summer conferences much 
more strongly by avoiding a conflict of 
dates. 


The members of the Mount Holyoke 
Seminary Student Volunteer Band, six in 
number, returned to college last fall pur- 
posing to pray definitely that before the 
end of the year the number might be in- 
creased to fifteen. On Sunday, January 
fifteenth, the fifteenth member joined the 
Band. 


The Association of the United States 
Military Academy at West Point is sur- 
passing its fine work of last year. There 
are 370 members. The weekly religious 
meeting averages 120. There is a mission 
study class with sixteen enrolled and 
thirty-five Bible study groups, with 260 
cadets as members. 


The students of the city public high 
schools are beginning to feel the impetus 
of the Christian movement among col- 
lege and academy students. Bath, Me., 
is the latest of many cities to start a 
Bible group distinctly for high school 
students: following in this the example 
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of Montreal, Springfield, Buffalo, Nash- 
ville, Montclair, and many other smaller 
centers. The boys of Bath have been 
tortunate in securing the bible study 
chairman of the Bowdoin Association to 
lead their group. 


A special effort is being made by the 
Association at McKendree College, Leb- 
anon, III., to win all non-Christian men of 
the institution to Christ. The men are 
taking advantage in this special effort of 
a series of meetings now being conducted 
in a church of the town, which is closely 
connected with the college. 

The Bowdoin College Association is 
extending its activity and influence out- 
side the college in a way that is winning 
for it stronger and wider support among 
Bowdoin men. Workers are now sup- 
plied for some of the city Associations in 
the vicinity, and for a boys’ club which 
the pastor of one of the local churches 
has organized. 


Mr. J. E. Sprunger, the General Sec- 
retary of the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation of Oberlin College, has been 
very seriously ill. Mr. R. L. Ewing, who 
is under appointment for Young Men’s 
Christian Association service in India, 
has postponed his sailing until next fall, 
and is serving in Mr. Sprunger’s place 
during his illness. 


The College Associations of lowa re- 
port 1,665 men in Bible classes as com- 
pared with 1,300 for the entire college 
year of 1903-04 and 721 for the vear 
1902-03. It is estimated that these 
classes have been a great factor in reach- 
ing the seventy-five college men in Iowa 
who have been won to the Christian life 
during the past three months. 


Mr. Thornton B. Penfield, Secretary of 
the Theological Section, sailed from New 
York on January 28th to ‘make a tour 
among the colleges of the Levant. He 
will visit colleges in Egypt, Syria, Tur- 
key and Bulgaria, and also expects to at- 
tend the Jubilee World’s Convention of 
Young Men’s Christian Associations at 
Paris, April 25-30, and the Conference 
of the World’s Student Christian Federa- 
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tion, at Zeist, Holland. He will return 
about the middle of May. 
From the list of institutions contribut- 
ing $300 or more for missions during 
1903-4 which was published in the Janu- 
ary number of “ The Intercollegian,” 
was omitted by mistake Westminster 
College of Fulton, Mo. Last year they 
contributed $480 for the support of A. B, 
Dodd, an alumnus now laboring in 
China under the Presbyterian board. 


At Ricker Classical Institute, Houlton, 
the largest preparatory school in North- 
ern Maine, the Association has recently 
come into full affiliation with the Student 
Movement on the new basis for organi- 
zation in preparatory schools. Twenty 
students are in Bible groups, one of which 
is led by the one representative which this 
school went all the way to Northfield last 
summer. 


The Association at Jacob Tome Insti- 
tute, the rapidly growing school at Port 
Deposit, Md., has recently come into full 
affiliation with the Student Movement 
through organization on the new prepara- 
tory school basis. In branching out into 
some new lines, it is making an effort 
to measure up to its opportunities, which 
are equalled in few preparatory schools 
in the country. 

At the College of Emporia, Emporia, 
Kans., a collection of missionary books 
costing $25 has been added to the mis- 
sionary library, and the Ladies’ Synodical 
Society of the state has presented a new 
missionary curio case which has been 
placed in Missionary Hall. The Student 
Volunteer Band is taking up for special 
study Miss Gollock’s book, “ Mission- 
aries at Work.” 


The Bible classes at Princeton Univer- 
sitv are divided into sections of thirteen 
or fourteen men each. The leaders are in 
most cases representative men from the 
various college organizations, ’Varsity 
teams, etc. The number now enrolled, 
388 men, is about one-third of the stu- 
dents in the University. An average of 
about eight of every thirteen men are at- 
tending regularly at the classes. 
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The sixth Conference of the World’s 
Student Christian Federation will meet 
at Zeist, near Utrecht, Holland, early in 
May. This Conference was originally 
planned to meet at Tokyo last September, 
but this plan was interfered with by the 
outbreak of the Russo-Japanese war. At 
the same time there will also meet the 
first International Women’s Student Con- 
ference at some nearby place in Holland. 


Dr. Hugh M. Mellhany, Jr., General 
Secretary, University of Virginia, Char- 
lottesville, Va., would like to secure a 
copy of “The Student Volunteer,” Vol. 
I, No. 6, October, 1893. Any one having 
a copy will confer a favor by sending it 
to Dr. MclIlhany, who lacks only this 
copy of having a complete set of “The 
Student Volunteer” for the library of the 
new Association building at the Univer- 
sity of Virginia. 


At Lehigh University, the Association 
has made encouraging progress in all de- 
partments of its work. The Sunday 
night meetings have been attended by an 
average of 113 men as against sixty-nine 
last year. The securing of prominent 
speakers and good music are chiefly re- 
sponsible for this increase. The Associa- 
tion has a membership of 244, twenty-two 
men are engaged in mission study and 
123 in Bible study. 


The Association at Horton Academy, 
Wolfville, N. S., which was organized 
only a little over a year ago, is fast becom- 
ing in numbers and in enthusiasm a 
worthy mate of the Association at Acadia 
University, for which the Academy pre- 
pares. \Vith a membership already in the 
sixties, a successful Bible class, and large- 
ly attended meetings, it is easily the 
strongest of the preparatory Associations 
in the Maritime Provinces. 


Mr. L. E. McLachlin, who has served 
as State College Secretary of Ohio, sailed 
from San Francisco January t1oth to 
become Secretary of the Foreign De- 
partment of Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociations at Foochow, China. He was 
accompanied by Rev. W. L. Beard and 
family. Mr. Beard has been for ten 
years a missionary in Foochow, and re- 


turns to Foochow to serve as Secretary 
of the Foreign Department. 


Among the University of Pennsylvania 
professional school men, Bible classes 
taught by members of their own faculties, 
are meeting with special favor. Such 
classes among the law and dental men 
are so successful that measures are being 
taken to form a third class taught by a 
professor. This is much like the expe- 
rience at Harvard, where for two or three 
years a law school class has been con- 
ducted by a member of the divinity fac- 
ulty. 


At Syracuse University membership in 
the Association is confined to those who 
are willing to do Christian work. At 
present there are 243 members, but the 
number could be easily raised to 800 or 
1,000. The thoroughness of the work is 
shown by the fact that this year there are 
forty-six Bible classes. The enrolment is 
sixty more than last year, and before col- 
lege closes it is expected to be double. 
The union meetings on Sunday afternoon 
have averaged over 500. 


At William Jewell College, Liberty, 
Missouri, a membership banquet was 
given at the Vardman Club, just before 
college adjourned for the Christmas holi- 
days. The ladies of the town furnished 
refreshments. Mr. H. M. Beardsley, the 
President of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association of Kansas City, made an 
after dinner address on Association work. 
The dinner was attended by one hundred 
members. The Association has fifty men 
enrolled in Bible classes. 


A course in “Civic Problems” has been 
undertaken by the Harvard Association. 
The course has been outlined on the sem- 
inar plan and is led by the resident work- 
ers of the South End House, Boston, un- 
der Mr. Robert A. Woods. Twenty men 
are enrolled, among them many of the 
strongest men of the University. The 
first session considered the topic, “The 
Motives and Working Principles of a So- 
cial Settlement,” led by Mr. Woods. 
Three men at Harvard have so far this 
year volunteered for service in non-Chris- 
tian lgnds. There are now sixteen volun- 
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teers in the University. The Bible study 
enrolment has reached 220. 


The budget of the Association at 
McMinnville College, Oregon, has been 
increased $100 over that of last year. 
Repairs are being made in the Associa- 
tion room at an expense of $100. bible 
and mission study classes have been 
organized. Since the beginning of the 
year, seventeen men have accepted Christ 
as their Savior, and some of these are 
already active in the Association. A 
supply of the new Association Hymn- 
book has been secured and is giving ex- 
cellent satisfaction. 


At Cushing Academy an Association 
was organized January seventh with thir- 
ty-two charter members. This number 
was increased to fifty during the follow- 
ing week. The organization came as the 
logical result of the working together of 
several forces: (1) a strong Northfield 
representative ; (2) separate meetings for 
the boys (in a coeducational school) ; (3) 
well-organized Bible study from the be- 
ginning of the year; and (4) help ren- 
dered by International and State College 
Secretaries in cooperation. 


The joint Bible study institute of 
Hamilton College and Colgate University 
was held at Hamilton College, Clinton, 
New York, January 14 and 15 with an 
attendance of sixty men. Among the sub- 
jects discussed at this Conference were 
“The Place of the Bible in Litera- 
ture,” by Professor Crawshaw, of Col- 
gate; “ Bible Study as an Evangelistic 
Agency,” by Professor White, of Ham- 
ilton; “The Bible’s Place in General 
Culture as a Means of Discipline in the 
Use of English,” by President Stryker, 
and “How the Bible may Become a Fac- 
tor in Spiritual Growth,” by Dr. Riggs, 
of Auburn Theological Seminary. Sat- 
urday afternoon was devoted to a con- 
ference on the practical problems and 
methods of Association Bible study. 





The list of student volunteers who have 
sailed to the mission field during the past 
vear from Great Britain contains ninety- 
five names, a larger number than in any 
previous year. This includes no less than 


six who were either members of the 
I°xecutive Committee or were officers of 
the British College Christian Union. The 
Student Volunteer Missionary Union, 
of Great Britain, has now two secretaries 
giving all their time to this work. Mr. 
Robert P. Wilder is spending two 
months in visiting the British uni- 
versities. 


A score or more of the students of 
Mt. Hermon School, Mass., are regularly 
engaged in the district work of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association. 
Sunday-schools and religious services 
are held in school-houses or halls at 
seven different points within a distance 
of five miles from Mount Hermon. 
Many calls also come to the School to 
fill vacant pulpits. Scarcely a Sunday 
passes without some member of the 
faculty or some of the more mature 
students rendering such service. Ona 
recent Sunday, six churches were thus 
supplied. 


The Association at the Kansas State 
Agricultural College, Manhattan, which 
inaugurated a building campaign last 
spring, has issued a pamphlet containing 
the personal estimates of men in the in- 
stitution and community of the work of 
the Association. This list is remarkable 
for the number of departments of stu- 
dent activity represented. Practically 
every prominent leader of every notable 
college enterprise has therein expressed 
his high regard for the work of the As- 
sociation in that place. This unanimity 
among influential students is the more 
remarkable because this situation has 
been brought to pass only within the last 
two years. 


The Student Volunteer Band of Colo- 
rado C lege had but two of its last year’s 
members return to college last fall. The 
number was quickly increased to ten, 
who began a systematic effort to develop 
the interest in missions, both among the 
students and in the churches of Colorado 
Springs and the neighboring towns. So 
far, the Band has had charge of one ser- 
vice each in the Student Young Men’s 
and Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tions, three meetings of young people’s 
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societies, and two regular evening church 
services. A mission study class has been 
established in one of the churches of the 
city under the leadership of one of the 
Band members. 


On the Executive Committee of the 
China Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion at Shanghai are two men _ promi- 
nently connected with the Imperial rail- 
way system, one of the translators for 
the Shan-si University, a manager for the 
Commercial Press Publishing Company, 
and also the financial manager of the 
Presbyterian Press, two professors, a 
well-known physician, and perhaps the 
best athlete in China. These are all col- 
lege graduates, one being from Yale, an- 
other from Queens College, and two 
from the University of Pennsylvania. 
All of them are devout Christians and 
are a prophecy of the place which edu- 
cated Chinese will have in the regenera- 
tion of China. 

Dr. C. K. Roys, formerly traveling 
secretary of the Volunteer Movement 
and now working at Wei Hsien, China, 
where the leading Presbyterian College 
of the Empire is located, writes of his 
present opportunities as contrasted with 
professional work in America. “TI con- 
fess that it is not chiefly from a sense 
of duty, or of a definite call to. missionary 
work, that I came to China. I believe 
missionary life to be one of the most 
satisfactory occupations in the world; 
but its opportunities for usefulness and 
self-development would not, I am afraid, 
have inducéd me to leave America, if 
I had not had the feeling that unless I 
went to do this work.—my little share 
of it—the work would not be done. As 
a physician in America I might have 
grand opportunties for service, but my 
place could be readily filled a hundred 
times over. Out here the place remains 
empty unless I fill it.” 


The number of student Young Men’s 
Christian Associations in the city of 
Osaka, Japan, has been increased from 
four to seven, with eighty-four active 
and 137 associate members. The num- 
ber of students matriculated in these 
seven institutions is 2,350, or nearly one- 


fourth of the 10,000 students in the city 
and near suburbs. The Associations are 
brought into close touch with one an- 
other by means of joint outings and so- 
cials, union lectures, and prayer meet- 
ings. A guide to young men’s Bible 
classes and to the churches of the city has 
been printed and circulated by the city 
Association, thirty-six churches and 
preaching places and fifty-nine Bible 
classes being thus advertised. Mr. 
George Gleason, Harvard, 1897, repre- 


sents the International Committee in 
Osaka. 


Former leaders of the student work 
in the United States are rendering heroic 
service in directing the Association work 
among the Japanese soldiers in Manchu- 
ria. Mr. C. V. Hibbard, University of 
Wisconsin, who was for some time Sec- 
retarv of the Association at Northwest- 
ern University, has been working among 
the soldiers at Antung since last Septem- 
ber. Mr. George Gleason, Harvard Uni- 
versity, who for two years was Secretary 
of the International Committee in prepar- 
atory schools, left his Association work in 
Osaka to inaugurate the army work at 
Dalny, for which permission was granted 
about January Ist by the War Depart- 
ment of the Japanese Government. Mr. 
K. Hirayama, a graduate of Hartford 
Theological Seminary, sailed from Seat- 
tle January 21st, to join these men in 
their work in Manchuria. 


The Volunteer Band of forty students 
at Peking University, who spent last 
summer in evangelistic work, gave a re- 
port of their campaign recently. Hun- 
dreds of villages in the Imperial Prov- 
ince were visited, revival services were 
conducted in a number of places, several 
churches which had been practically dead 
since the Boxer Outbreak of 1900 were 
revived and filled, and much good was 
done everywhere. At a meeting on Nov. 
6, nine new members were admitted to 
the Band, the decision in some cases hav- 
ing come after months of struggle. In 
taking their vow these Chinese students 
clasp hands, the two at the ends place 
a hand upon the open Bible, and they all 
repeat the words: “ We give our bodies 
and our souls to God. Whatever He 
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commands us, we will obey. If we fall 
into sin, we pray Him to recall us. If 
we break our solemn vow, we pray God 
to visit punishment upon us.” It is no 
wonder that the president of the Associa- 
tion, who is also leader of the Band, said 
on the occasion: “I am so happy; for 
this consecration is the hope of China.” 


The American Rhodes scholars, at Ox- 
ford, are taking a prominent place in all 
lines of university activities. In the 
freshman sports three of them won seven 
out of nine events. Mr. W. E. Schutt, 
of Cornell, won both the half and the 
one mile race; the weight and hammer 
tests were won by D. R. Porter, who was 
last year one of the leaders of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association at Bowdoin ; 
Mr. P. M. Young, of South Dakota, won 
in the high jump, the long jump, and in 
the hurdle race. Among other Rhodes 
scholars who were prominent in the Stu- 
dent Young Men’s Christian Association 
work of their colleges, are W. L. Sperry, 
of Olivet College, who was last year State 
College Secretary of Kansas; Mr. J. A. 
Brown, who was President of the Asso- 
ciation at Dartmouth during his senior 
year; and Lawrence H. Gibson, of the 
University of Idaho, who was the leader 
of his delegation at the Northwest Stu- 
dent Conference at Gearhart Park, Ore- 
gon, last June. THE StuDENT Move- 
MENT, the organ of the British College 
Christian Union, states: “ One result of 
Mr. Cecil Rhodes’s will is to bring the 
meaning of the World’s Student Chris- 
tian Federation much closer to this coun- 
try, and especially to Oxford. For among 
the Rhodes scholars who have gone to 
Oxford from the Colonies and the United 
States are several students who have had 
close, and in some cases official, contact 
with the work of the Student Movement. 
We hear with interest that the Oxford 
Christian Union is hoping to have a spe- 
cial World’s Student Christian Federa- 
tion meeting, at which some of the Rhodes 
scholars will speak. We hope that Ox- 
ford will not be the only Union to profit 
by the presence among us of these broth- 
ers of ours in the Federation, but that we 
shall have the pleasure of welcoming 
some of them to our next Summer Con- 
ference.” 
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Colleges Having Large Mis- 
sion Study Enrolment 


The following institutions recently re- 
porting to the Educational Department 
have a mission study enrolment ranging 
between fifty and two hundred and sixty- 
seven. 

When the information was received the 
mid-year classes had not been enrolled, 
so that others not appearing here now de- 
serve a place in the list. 


Alabama Baptist University, Selma, Ala. 

Albion College, Albion, Michigan. 

Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa. 

Bethany College, Bethany, W. Va. 

Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pa. 

Cotner University, Bethany, Nebraska. 

Davidson College, Davidson, N. C. 

Denison University, Granville, Ohio. 

Earlham College, Richmond, Ind. 

Epworth Seminary, Epworth, Iowa. 

Hamline University, St. Paul, Minn. 

Hendric College, Conway, Arkansas. 

Hiram College, Hiram, Ohio. 

Iowa College, Grinnell, Iowa. 

Lawrence University, Appleton, Wis. 

McPherson College, McPherson, Kansas. 

Nebraska Wesleyan University, University Place. 
Nebraska. 

Northwestern College, Naperville, Ill. 

Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. 

Occidental College, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio. 

Princeton Theological Seminary, Princeton, N. J. 

Randolph Macon Woman’s College, College Park, 
Va. 

Rochester Theological Seminary, Rochester, N. Y. 

Sam Houston Normal School, Huntsville, Texas. 

Simpson College, Indianola, Iowa. 

Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 

Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, Louisville, 
Ky. 

State Normal School, Bloomsburg, Pa. 

Trinity College, Durham, N. C. 

University of Illinois, Champaign, III. 

University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas. 

University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska. 

University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

University of Toronto, Toronto, Canada. 

University of Wooster, Wooster, Ohio. 

Vanderbilt University, Biblical Dept., Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y- 

Wake Forest College, Wake Forest, N. C. 

Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 

Westminster College, New Wilmington, Pa. 

Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. 

Wofford College, Spartansburg, S. C. 

Woman’s College of Baltimore, Baltimore, Md. 
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Why Medical Missions ? 


N interesting and profitable mission- 
ary meeting may be devoted to the 
consideration of this question. The mate- 
rial needed for the adequate presentation 
of the subject consists of part or all of the 
following literature, the suggestions be- 
low being modified according to the 
material available: J. Lowe, “ Medical 
Missions, their Place and Power” ; J. R. 
Williamson, “ The Healing of the Na- 
tions” ; V. Penrose, “‘ Opportunities in 
the Path of the Great Physician” ; W. J. 
Wanless, “ The Medical Mission ” ; J. S. 
Dennis, “ Social Evils of the Non-Chris- 
tian World,” pages 113-121, 126-129, 
134-138 (this book is a reprint of his 
“Christian Missions and Social Prog- 
ress,’ vol. I, Lecture II, which may be 
used, as also the full statement of what 
medical missions have actually done, 
found on pages 400-447, 458-468 of vol. 
II); S. W. Williams, “ The Middle King- 
dom,” vol. II, pages 118-134; lives of 
medical missionaries, such as Mrs. Bry- 
son’s “John Kenneth Mackenzie” or her 
“Roberts of Tientsin,” Cutler’s “Life 
and Letters of S. F. Green,” “The 
Life of Rev. William James Hall, M.D.,” 
by his wife, Thomson’s “Memoir of 
William Jackson Elmslie, M.D.,” and 
Blaikie’s ‘Personal Life of David Living- 
stone.” Even if no other source were 
available than the article “Medical Mis- 
sions” in the “Encyclopedia of Missions,” 
especially in the first edition, a successful 
meeting is possible. 

The speakers should preferably be those 
who are looking forward to medical mis- 
sionary work, or else students who are 
willing to put enough time into prepara- 
tion to become enthusiastic upon the sub- 
ject. The number of participants will 
depend upon the amount of material 
found, but for the best effect not more 
than five should be used at most. Well 
executed diagrams and tables, based upon 
data found in J. S. Dennis’s “Centennial 
Survey of Protestant Missions,” pages 
113, 114, 193-212, 222-224, 271, or on 
page 19 of Beach’s “Geography and At- 
las of Protestant Missions,” vol. II, 
should be upon the walls and be referred 
to by the speakers to illustrate their ad- 
dresses. A sample medical missionary 
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chart is found in plate XIV of “Mission- 
ary Issues of the Twentieth Century” 
and another among the diagrams in “Stu- 
dents and the Missionary Problem.” 

The sub-topics suggested are as fol- 
lows, though necessarily some of them 
will be omitted: (1) Unsanitary Condi- 
tions of Missionary Countries; (2) Some 
Unusual Diseases of these Lands; (3) 
Word-pictures of Native Practitioners 
and their Work; (4) A Typical Medical 
Missionary—Mackenzie or Elmslie, e.g. ; 
(5) Description of a Day’s Work in a 
Missionary Hospital; (6) Some Medical 
Missionary Statistics with an Interpreta- 
tion; (7) The Reply to the Question, 
“Why Medical Missions?” in a Nutshell. 
If the leader of the meeting takes the last 
topic by way of summary, it will be well 
to put in a strong appeal to men to give 
this work a full and careful hearing be- 
fore deciding upon their life calling and 
field of labor. 


Reviews 


“Missions and Modern History.” By 
Robert E. Speer, New York: Fleming 
H. Revell Company, 1904. Two vol- 
umes. Cloth, $4 net. 

Mr. Speer’s fruitful pen has never pro- 
duced so full and satisfactory a work as 
these thoughtful and scholarly studies of 
certain great movements of last century 
having a more or less intimate relation to 
the progress of missions. While they lack 
the inspirational character of many other 
volumes of his, this loss is more than 
atoned for by the thoroughness and final- 
ity of many of the chapters. For mission- 
ary purposes the various topics are fully 
enough treated for all but specialists, and 
they are discussed with a strength and in- 
sight that are lacking in most standard 
works on these themes. The movements 
that are here interpreted for the reader 
are the Tai-ping Rebellion, the Indian 
Mutiny, Babism, the emancipation of 
Latin America, Africa’s wonderful devel- 
opment, reform movements in Hinduism, 
the Tong Hak Insurrection, the transfor- 
mation of Japan, Armenia’s terrible mas- 
sacres, the going of the Spaniard, the 
Boxer Uprising, and the great Slav prob- 
lem. The second volume ends with a 
masterful argument proving the trans- 
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cendent right of missions to be considered 
the legitimate and most hopeful germ of 
regeneration for undeveloped or decadent 
nations ; and as for the movements which 
are discussed, the author demonstrates 
that “all these great upheavings, some so 
sad and ruinous, others so hopeful and 
prophetic, and some so rich in completed 
achievement and realization, are but the 
first stirrings of the new life.” While the 
superficial reader, seeking to be amused 
or interested, will be grievously disap- 
pointed in these volumes, nothing else in 
print presents so well selected a compila- 
tion of data relating to the movements 
discussed, accompanied by so trustworthy 
an interpretation of them, as looked at 
from the missionary viewpoint. 


“The Wonderful Story of Uganda.” By 
Rev J. D. Mullins, M.A. London: 
Church Missionary Society, 1904. 
Cloth, 1s. 6d. net. 

It is but little more than a quafter of a 
century now since Mackay began his 
miracle working career in the country 
about Africa’s great inland sea. Then 
there was no knowledge of Christianity 
except the smattering that Stanley left 
with Uganda’s king; the language of the 
people had not even been written. To- 
day over 30,000 Christians live about 
Lake Victoria Nyanza under Christian 
chiefs ; the language is committed to writ- 
ing, and has tens of thousands of readers ; 
the entire Bible has been translated into 
their own tongue; the Christians support 
their own ministers and evangelize their 
remote neighbors ; and all that portion of 
Central Africa is the desire of traders and 
exploiters of various sorts. How did this 
marvelous change take place? This vol- 
ume tells, quite largely in the form of ex- 
tracts from missionary letters and conver- 
sations, the story of this most fascinating 
achievement of the modern Acts of the 
Apostles. If any student thinks that 
missionary literature is uninteresting and 
that the missionary who goes to benighted 
Africans is throwing his life away, this is 
the book for him. The embyro minister 
or missionary speaker who is in search 
of new and telling illustrations for ser- 
mons and addresses finds them by the 
score in Dr. Mullins’ volume. And not 
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the least of the attractions of the book 
is the naive story of the evolution of the 
heathen Mukasa into the Christian Ham, 
as told by the man himself. 


“Heroes of the Cross in America.” By 
Don QO. Shelton. New York: The 
Young People’s Missionary Movement, 
1904. Cloth, 57 cents; in paper, 42 
cents, postpaid. 

This first home missionary volume in 
the Forward Mission Study Courses of 
the Young People’s Missionary Move- 
ment is biographical in character. Its 
heroes are wisely chosen from five great 
denominations, and they represent differ- 
ent sections of the country and typical 
forms of work. Beginning with two in- 
teresting chapters on David Brainerd, 
whose brief missionary career was spent 
in Western Massachusetts and on the 
forks of the Delaware, but whose devout 
life and fervid missionary aspirations re- 
produced themselves in missionary conse- 
crations all over the world, successive 
chapters treat of the evangelistic pioneer 
of Missouri and Illinois, John Mason 
Peck ; of the heroic martyr, Marcus Whit- 
man, whose missionary services meant so 
much to the great Northwest, even if 
his historic winter ride across the conti- 
nent is a matter of bitter controversy; of 
John Dyer’s itinerating experiences in the 
then wild mining camps of Colorado; and 
of Yankton College’s hero, Joseph Ward, 
whose evangelistic and educational efforts 
have wrought so richly for the two Da- 
kotas. The closing chapter, entitled 
“America’s Greatest Need,” is a clarion 
call to the youth of the United States to 
emulate the devotion and energy of these 
pathfinders of the Church, and to give 
themselves unselfishly to the completion 
of a work which has by no means 
reached its period, as Mr. Shelton’s enu- 
meration and exposition of its salient 
factors so convincingly show. The sub- 
ordinate features of the volume—its illus- 
trations, bibliographies, questions on the 
chapters, and suggested topics for further 
investigation—make it the best text-book 
on home missions that student classes can 
use, though with the necessary limita- 


tions that come with biographical 
courses. 





